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Horatio Greenough. 



by one of his friends, and of which 
■we have no doubt he has long been 
ashamed. 

Now, if it were possible to suppose 
that such a man could be a good artist, 
his being so would make his criticisms 
of some value. "We might wish them 
more amiable, but we should feel that 
we learned something from them, harsh 
as they were. But, will the public take 
our word for it — for we cannot mention 
his name— he is one of our very poorest 
painters. His pictures are never noticed 
anywhere, because they are too utterly 
weak and devoid of interest, feeling, 
knowledge, or desire for truth, to make 
it worth while to notice them. Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Farcer, Mr. Griswold, Mr. 
Eichards, Mr. Patterson, have not the 
slightest difficulty in selling their land- 
scapes. "But," says "X" "they are 
bought by their friends ! " We have no 
doubt they make friends for the artist, 
of all who do buy them ! But, pray, 
Mr. "X," who buys yours? Do your 
enemies make a wild rush for them, for- 



getting their hatred in their mania to 
possess specimens of suoh a. master?: 
Nay, do your friends even ? How much 
hard work, how much elaborate en- 
gineering is required in a year before 
you can dispose of a few pictures? 

The mild reader objects that this is 
personal. Indeed it is. For once, for 
example's sake, we briug it to that issue. 
"We are heartily tired of the mean, un- 
derhand, dishonorable way in which a 
few well-intentioned, high-minded, la- 
borious young men, who are silently 
working at their art in a spirit as un- 
selfish and unmercenary as it is rare 
among us — have been treated by the 
paltry crew that find a hospitable vent 
for all their ridicule and want of com- 
mon fairness in the " Evening Post." We 
give fair warning that so long as the 
"New Path" exists, it will not hesitate 
to strip off any mask that hides a coward 
of this stripe. We throw down the 
challenge. Pick it up if you dare, gen- 
tlemen of the Old School 1 



Hoeatio Gbebnottoh. — " At Florence, 
chief among artists, I found (1833) Ho- 
ratio Greenough, the American sculptor. 

Greenough was a superior man, 

ardent and eloquent, and all his opinions 
had elevation and magnanimity. He be- 
lieved the Greeks had wrought in schools 
or fraternities — the genius of the master 
.imparting his design to his friends, and 
inflaming them with it, and when his 
strength was spent, a new hand, with 
equal heat, continued the work ; and so 
by relays, until it was finished in every 
part with equal fires This was neces- 
sary in so refractory a material as stone ; 
and he thought art would never prospar 
until we left our shy, jealous ways, and 
worked in society as they. All, his 
thoughts breathed the same generosity. 
He was an accurate and a deep man. 
He was a votary of the Greeks, and im- 



patient of Gothic art. His paper, on 
Architecture, published in 1848, an- 
nounced in advance the leading thoughts 
of Mr. Ruskin on the morality in archi- 
tecture, notwithstanding the antagonism 
in their views of the history of art. I 
have a private letter from him — later, 
but respecting the same period — in 
which he roughly sketches his own 
theory. ' Here is my theory of structure : 
A scientific arrangement of spaces and 
forms to functions and to site ; an em- 
phasis of features proportioned to their 
gradated importance in function ; color 
and ornament to be decided and ar- 
ranged and varied by strictly organic 
laws, having a distinct reason for each 
decision; the entire and immediate ban- 
ishment of all make-shift and make-be- 
lieve.'"— Emeesok's "English Traits." 



